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‘BY THOMAS EMMERSON, AT $1. PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE—OR $1 50aT THE END OF THE YEAR’ 








Ploughinzg, Corn, Clover, Mannre, &c. 
As the period is at hand, when our farmers} 
will be generally engaged in preparing for their 
corn and oats crops, and for the sowing of clover, 
we beg leave earnestly to solicit their attention 
to the following remarks on those subjects, and to 
entreat them, as they value their own interests, at 
least to satisfy themselves beyond the possibility 
of doubt, of the correctness of the directions we 
are aboul to give, by reducing themtothe mfal- 
lible test of experiment. Let no man say, that 
he is unable to do so, to the extent of his whole 
crop. 
apply them to fifty or one hundred acres, he 
can most certainly, withovt the possibility of 
much loss, eitlier of money or labor, practise them 
on oncacre or half an acre, and let him remem- 


If he cannot, or is afraid to venture to 


ber, that if the profit for the present year, in case 
of success, on sosmall a piece of land, must be 
small, yet in addition to this small proft, he wili 
have acquired a full and satisfactory knowledge 
of the benefit to be derived from conforming to 
them,—which knowledge will be the means of 
enabling him, throughout all the sncceeding years 
of his. life not only to securea large increase of 
the reward of his labor, but to-snbstitute an an- 
nual increase in the productiveness of his land 


so much may be gained, and so little can be lost, © 
reason will say, make the trial. 


We begin then with breaking up the land for e 


corn, and we say, 


First—If your land be not a dead woe ue 


round your hills so asthrow every farrow down 


hill, instead of laying off oblong lands, 

you to plough up and down hill with increased _ 
labor to both ploughman and team, and with 
great injury both to the crop and tothe adage 
future washing. 

Secondly—Plough as deep as your team will | 
permit, with a good patent Barshare, and letit be - 
followed with a Bull-tongue or Coulter, cutting 
as deep as possible in the bottom of each” fur- 
row. . 
Thirdly—Immediately before listing off for 
corn, harrow the land well with a large heavy 
harrow. 

Fourthly--Plant your corn in drills,as thick,and 
no thicker, than the strength of the land will bear. 
This is a matter of great importance, because either 
extreme will be most injurious; if the corn be 
planted too thick, or too thin, in either case the 
crop will be thereby greatly diminished. 

Fifthly—During the subsequent cultivation, 








instead of that annual diminution of its fertility 
every whé¥e tobe witnessed, where the o}d sys- 
tem of cultivation has previiled. 
mendations therefore, shoald be erroneous, 
which we assure him there is no danger—still 
even in that event, the trouble and expense to 


which he will have been subjected, will be so 
small and inconsiderable, as to be unworthy of 
If, on the contrary, they should, as we 
know from actual experience that they will, prove 


notic2. 


highly beneficial, he will from his own actual ex- 


perience have acquired a portion of knowledge, 
which cannot fail to prove most valuable to him 
throughout all the future years of his life, to say 


If our recom-' 











s!substitute the Cultivator or the corn harrow for 


the plough as much as possible, and whenever 
the latter is required, be sure to let it be followed 
iby the former, so as to preserve a level surface 


of between'the rows, and thereby avoid the ruinous 
»leffect both on the crop and on the land, by the 


washing, which open furrows between the rows 
will be sure to produce, to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 

MANURB. 

If you have not manure enough, (which you 
ought to have had,) to scatter over the surface of 
the field before breaking up, put a shovel full of 
manure on each hill of corn; bat before cover- 
ing, if possible, drop a small handful of plaster 





nothing of the benefit which must result from it and ashes, one third of the former and two thirds 


to his children and to his country. Surely, where of the latter in each hill. 





Soak your seed corn 
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"in copperas water before planting—If you have 
not plaster, put the same quantity of ashes alone. 
or of lime in each hill. 

CLOVER. 

Sow from one te two bushels of good sound 
clean seed to ten acres, as soon as the hard frosts 
are over, on a smooth level surface. If your clo- 
ver is to be sown on oats this spring, see that the 
land be well ploughed and harrowed level be- 
fore sowing, and let the seed be either brushed or 
harrowed tn; as soon.as it comes up, sow half a 
bushel of plaster to the acre—pasture it as little 
as possible after harvest—not at all would be bet- 
ter, and by no mears suffer stock of any descrip- 
tion to run on it in winter, or when the ground is 
wet. Assoonas the frostsare over in the suc- 
ceeding spring, sow from a ha!f toa bushel of 
plaster on the acre, according to the strength of 
the land—the poorer the land, the more plaster. 


MIXED CROPS—PUMPKINS. 

Lay off the land you wish to plant in Pumpkins, 
with furrows four and a half feet apart; plant ev- 
ery other row in corn, nearly double as thick in 
the drijl as the rest of the field. Plant the re- 
maining, or every other row in pumpkins four feet 
apart, putting a good shovel full of manure and a 
handful of ashes and plaster, ashes alone,or lime, 
in each hill—you will have nearly as good a crop 
of corn as if there had been no pumpkins, and 
as good a crop of pumpkins as if there had been 
nocorn: and they will be easily gathered, as you 
can pilethem on the side of the rows, and drive 
your waggon between them, thus saving great la- 
bor in gathering. 

POTATOES. 

Lay off your ground as before for pumpkins, 
three feet between the rows; plant every other 
row in corn and the others in potatoes; in the 
furrows planted with potatoes, scatter leaves or 
rough, unrotted manure after the potatoes are 
dropped—throw no earth to them after the first 
working, but keep them clear of grass and weeds 
by hoe and hand weeding, until they have attain- 
ed their growth. You will in this way make 








making, preserving, and applying, all the ma- 
nure you can, of every kind, stable, barn yard, 
wood pile, kitchen yard, and, above all, ashes, 


going directions punctually, and we will en- 
sure, that you will never again resort’ to the 
old and common practices on these subjects— 
practices well adapted to the destruction of land 
—the waste of labor—the diminution of crops—- 
and, the impoverishment of farmers. Remember 
Farmers, all we ask of you is, to try our plans, if 
not on a large, at least ona small scale—on ten, 
on five, on one, or on a half acre. If you gain 
nothing else, one thing you must gain—knowl- 
edge; and be assured, this will be of immense 
value to youin future. Now, now, is the time 
for the farmers in East Tennessee to improve their 
lands, and toimprove themselves in the knowl- 
edge of the best modes of cultivating them; before 
they can accomplish these two grand objects, the 
Rail Roads will furnish them with a good and 
ready market for all the surplus produce they can 
spare. But if, by the poverty of their lands, their 
injudicious cultivation, or their indolence and 
waste, they shall have nothing to sell, the best 
markets,.and the highest prices, can be of no 
benefittothem. Consider these things, and we 
beseech you, awake to a sense of your own inte- 
rests, and exert yourselyes with manly energy and 
zeal for their promotion. 





Receipt to destroy worms on Cabbage. 

The following communication is worthy the at- 
tention of all who cultivate a garden. ‘The de- 
predations of the insect, for the destruction of 
which, an easy and certain remedy is here point- 
ed out, are tery frequently, most annoying to all 
good housewives, and to all who duly appreciate 
the value of a good kitchen garden. Thesource 
from which we have received it, is one which 
may be relied on; and we tender to our corres- 
pondent our thanks for it. Would all our read- 
ers but reflect for a moment, on the mass of good 
which could not fail to result to the community, 
were every one to avail himself of our pages, 





miore corn and potatoes, with far less labor, than 
if one half the ground had been planted in corn 
alone, and the other half in potatoes alone. 

Be careful, economical and industr‘ous, in 


for communicating to the public the discoveries 
and improvements, not only in gardening, but in 
every branch of agriculture, which have been 
tested by his own experiments, or those of others, 





leached and unleached, and pursue the fore- 
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which have fallen under his observation, 
which are not generally known and practiced— 
we cannot persuade ourselves, that selfishness, 
pure, unmixed selfishness, is yet so predominant 
amongst mankind, as to cause the withholding 
such information from the community,for the sake 





d tain cure, I communicate it to you fo rt 


fit of the public. These voracious 
most numerous, and most destructive to’ the ¢ 
bage, about the time it begins to head—at which 
time, take of green Elder leaves, (in quantity 





there are worms.) put them in a tub or mortar, 
and beat them well, afier which, pour in cold wa- 


of avoiding the very inconsiderable trouble of}... until perfectly covered; let them stand inthis 


reducing it to writing and forwarding it to us.— 
Nay, we are persuaded, that such reflection, by 
imparting a more correct view of the subject, 
would induce the most selfish, for the promotion 
of thejr own interests,to be amongst the foremost 
in setting the example of a course of conduct,from 
the general adoption of which, while the com- 
munity would be greatly benefitted, they them- 
selves, would most certainly derive a compensa- 
tion, ever in a pecuniary point of view, far, very 
far, exceeding the value of their labor. We 
therefore again beg leave toremind our patrons, 
and the friends to agriculture in general, that it is 
mainly to such communications, that the public 
is indebted, for the great improvements which 
have of late been made in agriculture, and that it 
is tosuch communications, that they must chiefly 
look, for that still greater advancement of this 
noble art, which all must see to be, not only prac- 
ticable, but most desirable, in every point of view 
in which it can be considered. May we not 
then hope, soon to find all the friends to agricul- 
ture, vieing with each other, in laudable and pub- 
lic-spirited efforts, for promoting the success of 
acause, so well deserving their regard—one, to 
which so many can most beneficially contribute? 
It wou!d afford to us, the most sincere gratifica- 
tion, to be able to lay before our readers, in every 
number of the Farmer, one or more commnuica- 
tions, detailing the results of experiments, and 
observations, calculated to diffuse useful and 
profitable information on some of the numerous 
branches of agriculture, respecting which, correct 
knowledge is, at this time, both so much needed. 
and so very desirable forthe sake of the public 
prosperity, and the interests of indrviduals. 


Wasuinoton C’ry, E. Ten. 


situation about twenty-four hours, after which, 
take as many as you can well hold in yourtwo 
hands, and sprinkle it on each one of the heads 
attacked; and if, perchance, there should be down 
in the leaves, below the head, some hidden ver- 
min, which do not get any of the above described 
medicine, repeat it, once will be sufficient; and 
after this has been carefully done, they will very 
soon ail drop off and expire. By giving this a 
place in your valuable paper, the Farmer, you 
will much oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 





Manual Laber Schools. 
We extract the following very just observa- 
tions on the subject of manual labor education, 
from the Maine Farmer. They are part of an ad- 
dress to the public, on the subject of establishing 
a Seminary of that kind at Winthrop in that State. 
We earnestly commend them to the attentive con- 
sideration of all our readers. The successful 
improvement of agriculture, the prevalence of 
sound moral principles, the preservation of liber- 
ty,and, in a word, the dignity and happiness of 
man, are allsuspended on the success of the ef- 
forts to be made, forthe wideand general diffu- 
sion of knowledge by universal education.— 
There is no subject therefore, which more loudly 


of every patriot, of every philanthropist, and, ia 
a word, of every man who has any regard for his 
own, or the happiness and welfare of others.— 
That ignorance is the parent of vice, and that vice 
is the parent of misery, slavery and degradation, 
are fundamental truths, which should be deeply 
impressed on the mind of every human being, but 
more especially on the mind of every citizen of a 
Free Government. 

“Ina schoo! of the character which we propose, 


the principles so essential to our freedom, as a 
people, and so dear to us as republicans, will be 





Judge I:mmerson: 
Having for many years been 


tanght both by precept and example. It is now 
unfortunately the case, that in many of our high 


troubled more or less, every year, with the worms schools, the pupil is taught by example, if not by 
on my cabbage, and having, after many experi- direct precept, to look down upon lekor as in- 


ments, at length found a perfect remedy and cer- compatible with learning, and as disgraceful toa 


proportioned to the number of cabbages on which — 


demands the earnest attention of every christians © 
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horough scholar. They there acquire too much 
of that knowledge which Paul says ”puffeth up,” 
without a corresponding modicum of common 
sense to direct them right. But in our proposed in- 
stitution, where the instructors themselves set the 
example & urge them to follow,the idea that labor 
is disgraceful would never enter their minds, and 
they would associate it with many of their most va- 
luable acquisitions. They would become fixed 
in habits of industry—habits which would be an 
invaluable source of comfort, and happiness, and 
usefulness. Their hours of recreation would not 
be “hours of waste, and idleness, and immorality. 
They would be employed in useful bodily Javor. 
Such as would exercise their skill, make them 
dexterous, establish their health and strength, 
and enable each one to defray a part of his ex- 
penses.” 

In the language of the Report of the Pennsylva- 
nia Manual Labor School, it would be the course 
“which Franklin, and such men personally adopt- 
ed, and was no novelty to the Persians, the 
Gresks, and the Jewish people—which Paul, at 
Corinth, experienced the benefit of—one which 
will enable an entire community, and the world 
to educate itself. 

The health preserving, and life saving labor of 
the hands, defrays the expenses of education. 
Y¥ outh of genius, and talents or piety, born in pov- 
erty, need far less the arm of charity, to conduct 
‘them to public usefulness. ‘Time and effort are 


6—6BCH 


almost all they require. Parents may have less of 


the over-reaching anxiety to accumulate means 
for their sons,—the muscles deposited in broad 
and numerous layers on their bones, is a patri- 
mony to each one for this object. And the day 
laborer may be informed that “the same power 
which he expends in toil, is, in his own boys, a 
receipted school bill.” 





ed, it will be done 
spread its deadening 


v suffering ignorance to 

influence over what may 

now be considered as the middling interest‘class. 

They are the bulwark ofall onr civil and re- 

ligious principles, andif once they can be de- 

graded, and sunk into insignificance, the am-_ 
bitious and aspiring, will have no obstacle in 

the way to usurpation and power. This it was 

which destroyed the Republic of Rome. ‘The 
moment that the influence of the middle class of 
citizens had become sufficiently diminished, as 

not to be feared, and the gulf between the rich 
and poor had become sufficiently wide, Cesar 
planted his foot vpon their necks, and erected 
for himsoalf a throne.” 








From the Farmers’ Register. 


Statement of tillage & product of Corn, 
ON STAUNTON BOTTOM LAND. 


1 have been requested by two or three of 
my friegds, who saw a small field of corn 
growing the present year on my premises,” 
to give an account of its produce to the 
public, through the Farmers’ Register. I 
have measured and penned the corn that 
grew on three acres of the above men- 
tioned field, and will confine my remarks 
to the three acres which were the best 
in the field. I do not reeollect the pre- 
cise time when this corn was planted. I 
commenced planting about the time my 
neighbors did, and the field was planted 
severel days later than my first planting; 
so that I conclude that it was neither late 
nor early planting. ‘The ground it grew 
on was the best Staunton river bottom 





When they went forth into the world, and 


commenced business for themselves, they would|tUTY- 








which had been cleared upwards of a _cen- 
In the year 1833 it was not cultiva- 


* carry with them “habits ef application and reflec-|ted, and produced a fine coat of vegetable 
tios—hands inured to labor, and minds imbued|litter which was suffered to rot (ungrazed) 


with light and truth, and animated with an ar 
dent desire to obtain distinction for usefulness 


The example of a good farmer or mechanic ex-jplanted in corn. 


on the land. The succeeding year, 1834, 
it was cultivated in tobacco, and in 1835 
The spring ploughing 





erts a magic, and benign influence on all around) was a bed upon two shovel plough furrows 


him.” 


\for half of the three acres, and the other 


re organ va soiee. Hosts is not hid ondet ®\balf was bedded on two coulter furrows, 
ushel, but shines forth to illuminate and instruct, beddi d by two-ho = 
all within its reach. Who shall set Louads bees edding ses Gone Sy ie See 


benefits which would result from annually loea-' pheughs,. 06 Coty. As pen 


ting one or two hundred such pupils in variou 
parts of the State?” 


I gene- 
irally prepare my flatland with three-horse 


“iploughs, but this field had been well bro- 


We would therefore repeat that the obligation Ken, under the previous tobacco crop, and 


which we are all under to our country, renders the two-horse ploughs effected as deep 
it imperious that something of the kind should ploughing as a three-horse plough on a na- 


be done.—For if ever this Republic is overhrown ked fallow. 


The beds were about four feet 


and those liberties which have been purchaed by apart—rather under that distance. The 


the toil apd blood of our forefathers, be destroy- corn was planted cighteen inches apart 















set 


art 
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in the bed, (in the step, as it is usually 
termed) and two stalks were left in a place 
after weeding. At weeding,the beds were 
thrown down by a dagon plough, and a deep 
coulter furrow run on either side of the 
young corn—as near to it as practicable. 
the second and last working was done by 
a single-horse dagon plough, the rows be- 
ing tco near to admit two horses in a breast. 
The produce of the three acres was fifty- 
five barrels of sound corn and several bar- 
rels of rotten that were not measured—-ma- 
king upwards of eighteen barrels of sound 
corn to the acre. 

My principal object in making this com- 
munication is, to direct the attention of 
corn planters to the subject of thick plant- 
ing on rich, moist land. There is much 
land in this vicinity as fertile as the land 
above mentioned, and yet, the product to 
the acre seldom exceeds nine or ten barrels. 

The three acres were accurately measu- 
red, and,to prevent misapprehension, it may 
be proper to add, that ten bushels of corn 
in the ear were allowed to the barrel. Two 
rows were permitted to stand with only one 
stalk in the hill: these were gathered and 
measured with two adjoining rows with two 
stalks in the hill; the latter measured be- 
tween a fourth and a fifth more than the 
former, thus conclusively determining the 
advantage of thick planting. The two 
first rows with only one stalk in the hi!l 
were thinned at weeding time. 

The little experience | have in farming 
and planting, has convinced me of the great 
importance of making the land we culti- 
vate rich—‘‘cultivate less land and make it 
rich,” should be the motto of every plant- 
er, without an exception, of my acquaint- 
ance. 


The corn that grew on the three acres 
was made ata fourth (at least) of the ex- 
pense of any equal quantity of the balance 
of my crop—the corn in the same field 
with the three acres excepted. In the first 
place, when a small crop is cultivated, so 
much time may be devoted to the first pre- 
paration of the field that but two workings 
are necessary. Less land and less lebor is 
required to produce the same result. | 
observed in getting up the corn, (it was 
hauled on the stalks to the farm-pen,) that 
the carts were filled more rapidly than they 
were in the poorer fields, owing to the fact 
of the thick corn being more concentrated, 
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Bye 


ally The cutter woul 





picked up the stalks have less walking to. 
the fodder and tops are also gathered wit 
less expense. sh Whe 
The ratio of increase of the number of — 
ears, as the distance between the ‘Se 
stalks is diminished, is greater than one — 
would, at first thought, suppose. For in- 
stance, if one plants his corn three feet a- 
part every way, he lias 4,84C corn bills - 
the acre; if he just doubles the distance ane 
plants six feet apart, he has only 1,210 
corn hills in the acre; increasing the dis. 
tance by the multiplier two, diminishesthe — 
number of hills by the divisor four.~ So 
ithat, if the ears of corn were-as large, and 
the same number-of stalks in the hilly an 
acre of land that would produce five barrels 
when the hills were six feet apart, would 
produce twenty barrels when the hills were 
three feet apart. This fact at once shows 
the great loss trom not planting corn ag 
thick as the land can bear it. The advo. 
cate for thin planting would say, that “what ~~ 
jis gained in number by thick planting, ig ~~ 
lost in the size of the ear;” but in the two 
cases put above the ear must be four times 
as smal] in the thick acre, in order to 
reduce the quantity to an equality with the 
product of the thinly planted acre. No- 
thing is more common (when instituting 
a comparison between two fields of corm) 
than the remark that “one field is better 
than the other because the ears of corn 
are larger,” and, ‘‘that the corn in the 
small eared field was planted too thick, be- 
cause the ears might be larger by thinner 
planting,” whereas, in nine cases out of ten, 
if the corn in the two fields was brought to 
the measuring tub,the thickly set field would 
be found to yield the most corn. 

The size of the ears that grew on the 
three acres above mentioned, was s9 large, 
that I am convinced the corn was not 
thick enough, and have jn mind to try still 
thicker planting next spring. ‘The experi- 
ment will of course be confined to low 
moist land; as the want of moisture would 
as effectually check the growth of extraor- 
dinary thick corn, as the want of fertility. 

I will add, in conelusion, that a good 
cart load of pumpkins grew on the three— 
acres, and that Mr. John R. Elam witnegs- 
ed the corn accurately measured. 


G. W. READ. 
Charlotte County, Nov. 1835, 
































































| AN ESSAY, 
Read before the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
: marle. 


In obedience toa resolution of the Society re- 
quiring of me an essay upon some agricultural sub- 
ject, I shall proceed, hastily, to give, first, some 








general views on the subject of ploughing. Deep 


ploughing, is certainly the. first great step towards 
improvement; it not only facilitates the improve- 
ment of the land, but it is a safeguard against the 
drought, and also the washing rains of summer, 
which we often suffer from,—especially the corn 
erop. But the grest advantages resulting from 
deep ploughing do not stop here—by it, you bury 


all seed injurious to the land and crop so deep, 
that they never vegetate, leaving a clean surface 


forthe seed sown. Good ploughing, however, 
cannot be done, without good ploughs, of which 
we have very few. The M’Cormick plough, when 
well made, 1s a good plough for light foul land, but 
it has not sufficient strength for rough, or turfy 
land; and I have never seen one that would stand 
a draught of three strong horses, and that would 
not get out of order in one season, and often in 
one day. 

The plough which I think best adapted to our 

soil,and would recommend to the Society, is the 
bar-share. I have used this plough for more than 
thirty years, and J believe the improvement of my 
farm is more indebted to good ploughing than any 
thing else. I will endeavor to exhibit one for the 
inspection of the members of the Society, and 
would urge them to adopt some mode by which 
they could be produced.—The bar share bas ma- 
ny advantages over any other plough,—one great 
advantage is the coulter, another is the peculiar 
shape of the mould board, which does not offer so 
great a resistance to the surface, and at the same 
time turns the soil more effectually. 1 have 
been ploughing from eight to twelve inches 
deep with this plough ever since | have been far- 
ming, without ever in one single instance injuring 
ty land, but on the contrary, greatly to its im- 
provement. 

There is, however, one great mystery with re- 
spect to deep ploughing, which | have not been a- 
ble to solve to my satisfaction, and which | would 
like some of the members of the Society, more 


jas deep as your plough so deep will your 


“ 


soil be. 

I will now submit a few remarks on the second 
step towards improving,—that is, the carefully 
making and taking care of manure. How few of. 
us make one ha!f of what we mght, and how very 

important an item it is,in the account of farming ? 

There are many opinions as to the time, and 

mode of using it. Convenience has always 

dictated the time, the quantity being the greatest 
object with me. I have always thought it un- 

important whether you make use of it on the sur- 
\face, or plough it under. By using it on the sur- 

face, the first crop derives a greater benefit from 

it than by ploughing it under,—but by ploughing 

it under, the second and succeeding crops de-. 
rive a greater benefit, than by using it on their 
surface, and is to be preferred, except for the 

wheat crop, which I think best to harrow in with 
the wheat. One advantage, however, of the sur- 
face mode, is, that the clover is more apt to suc- 
ceed well, on soils not particularly kind to the 
production of that invaluablecrop. As there are 
other subjects to which | wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Society, | should be consuming more 
of its time than the present occasion would ad- 

init of, were I todwell more lengthily upon this 
important branch of my essay. 


to the great advantage to be cerived from having 
a farm entirely rid of all pests to which our soil is 
so hable. Long experience has proved to me, 
that a farm of this character, may be worked to a 
greater advantage with almost half the number 
of hands, than one infested with pests, such as 
thistle, mullein, St. John’s wort, wild carrot; and 
many others, not less objectionable and equally 
injurious to the land.—The remedy which | have 
adopted is to keep a large stock of cattle; [ am 
very well aware that this is considered by many 
(and some judicious farmers too)as bad manage- 
ment; but I have found that my farm, if not im- 
proved as fast, is at least clean, and improvement 
is facilitated, and, it is in fact almost the only 
mode of getting rid of the sassafras. 


Another very impertant subject to which your 
attention is invited, and one attended with econ- 
omy tothe farmer,(which is certainly an import- 
ant consideration and recommendation to any 





conversant with the subject than myself, to ex- 
plain; it is this—no matter how much clay you 
turn up in flushing your land, in one season, it all 
disappears, and you see nothing but good soil 
again upon the surface. One more observation 
upon the subject of deep ploughing,and. J shall then 
pass to another important subject connected with 


plan connected with the operations of a farm) is 
\that of stone fencing, which is indeed “killing 
two birds with one stone;” for while you are mov- 
ing a great pest, you are securing to yourself a 
lasting fence, and one that is no inconsiderable 
‘ornament to your farm. My farm is nearly half 
‘enclosed with a fence of this kind, and I find it 


agriculture. It is certainly very desirable to have a Much cheaper than cutting and hauling rails every 


deep soil for profitable cultivation, and if nature 


few years. ‘There are a great variety of opinions 


has not provided it,art must be resorted to. Long 28 to the best mode of constructing a stone fence 


experience has convinced me of this fact, that just —but I have found the following to be the most 


1 would now invite the attention of the Society 
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give the stone 


8 feet wide at the base, and 8 feet high, and from 
6 to 8 inches on the top; upon this place a last- 
ing rail either of chesnut or heart pine. At in- 
tervals of 8 feet, 1 let into the ground locust 
* stakes, on both sides inclining to the wall and 
crossing on the rail; in the lock or cross of the 
stakes, another rail is placed, which keeps the 
entire fence perfectly secure; a fence on this 
plan, may be said, to be “as lasting as the hills.” 
Observing some time since a piece from the 
Gennessee Farmer, on fattening hogs with ap- 
ples, I was induced this year to make a trial of it, 
and I now take pleasure in communicating the re- 
sult tothe Society. In June last my hogs were 
poor and diseased, I put them into my orchard to 
let them get the benefit of the apples, and to my 
agreeable surprise, in a few weeks, my hogs in 
the orchard were much fatter than those which 
had been fed on corn, and continued to thrive 
until they were entirely fat, not having had one 
grain of corn—and I would venture at this time, 
to challenge a comparison with any lot of hogs 
that can be produced. 
Isincerely hope that others may be induced, 
from this experiment, to turn their apples into 
pork, instead of permitting them to fall and rot 
upon the ground. 
I conclude my humble contribntionsto the so- 
ciety, by offering to you, gentlemen members, my 
unfeigned thanks for the honour you have confer- 
red upon me. 








JOHN H. CRAVEN. 





AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Agricultural 
Convention held in the Hall of the House of De- 
legates, on Wednesday, the 13th inst. at 7 o’clock 
‘in the evening, a numerous company assembled, 





t is of course important to clone for each Senatorial District, se 
depth of foundation sufficient to place it beyond |the entire Delegation of the same in both b 
the influence of the frost. ‘The fetice should be jof the islature from g@ such | 


intelligent youths within their respective D 
as-are unable to educate themselves. « — 


ture, consisting of one practical Agricultu 


“lof observation and reflection. The extracts will 
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Second, The appointment of a Board of Agricul=- 


each Congressional District, whose pen 
be to meet annually in Richmond, on the same~ 
day with the Legislature. They shall receivethe 
same per diem pay, shall sit but one or two ke OS 
and must report before adjournment,to the "s 
lature, on all such matters as they miay deem wor- 
thy of legislative action. Retin s 
A third plan is,to employ a- competent ¢ 
with asalary sufficient to defray all necess 
penses, for two years, to make an a rieuitiitah 
vey, or minute examination of all the best et 

ted parts of the United States, and report tothe le- 
gislature in regard to them, every improvement in” 
all the different branches of husbandry, which have 
been introduced into the states so examined, as 
well as a minute description of all the most a 

proved agricultural machines and imperil 
as to guard the public sgainst the numerous, and 
continual impositions practised upon them in this’ 
respect. ay 
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ON SUCKERING INDIAN CORN, be. id 
The following extracts are from the pen of a 
practical farmer. We donot think that theuse= 
fulness of an agricultural paper depends more 
on communicating new discoveries than on re- 
minding farmers of what they already know; and 


on calling up ideas that will s harpen the faco 


illustrate our meaning.— Genesee Farmer. a 


“Jt was the former practice in this nei 
hood carefully to pull all suckers from Indian. 
corn. This operation is now entirely abandon=— 
ed; nature is left todo her own business i / 
own way; and farmers have the pleasure of ga- 
thering some more bushels of corn than they other- 
wise would, besides saving all the labor of doing 
worse than nothing. Providence always.acts 
wisely; and why should we by our cunning cheat 
ourselves? I hope that my countrymen g ee 
ly, will soon be rational enough, pi ps 4 


common sense enough, to abstain from 
horses, suckering corn, Sc. he 








consisting of the Delegates froin the Agricultural 
Societies of Albemarle and Fredericksburg, and 
from some counties represented therein, where 
r there were no Societies, together with a large num- 
- ber of the friends of Agriculture from various 
3 parts of the State, who assented to be considered 
y members of the Convention—amouanting in the 
5 whole, to about two hundred persons: A very 
7 interesting address was delivered by Col. James 
- Barbour of Orange, as chairman of the Meeting. 
a : This was followed by the reading of a Memorial 
ey 7 
f 
t mitted, as calculated in an eminent degree, to pro- fodder is considered better 
y : mote the great agricultural interests of Virginia: 
3 7 First, The establishment of a Professorship of 
) 
it 93 é 


to the Legislature, which was unanimously adop-' mature, remeibering however, that the wo 
ted, wherein the three following plans were sub- should be done in time to escape the frost. Thi 


: “Good management requires, that all refi 
Agriculture at the University of Virginia, connect- getable matter should be conveyed intothe 2. 
ed with asmall experimental Farm, to be cultiva- yard, to be converted into manure, and thence 


“It is deemed best where corn is intended 
be cut up, to let the crop stand till it is near 







,and the grain i 2 
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lutely so. 









impoverished by the wretched »lan,—or rather 
all want of plan,—of permitting weeds and other 
refuse stuff to lie neglected about the farm while 
the cattle lie about the fanes, or in the public 
road? and I have often seen the fields yielding 
not more than a pittance as a proper remunera- 
tion for the slovenly manner of putting in the 
crops.” 





From the Farmer’s Register. 
THE FARMER’S PROVERBS. 


The following “Proverbs” from “A Plain Old 
Farmer,” are excellent. They should be “read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested.””—|[ Ed- 
itor, 

A lean wood-pile makes a fat grave-yard. 

If you feed low, you must work slow. 

Clean out your spring often, if you would see 
the doctor seldom. 

Small cabins make large grave-yards—much 
filth, much physic. 

Feed well, and you will breed well. 

Smooth gear makes smooth ploughing—- when 
the collar chafes the skin, the plough won’t go 
in. The horse sweats least when the gear fits 
best. 

An empty helly makes asore back. The sad- 
die is damned when the fault is in the feed. Good 
feeding makes the best padding. 

Fleas in the cabin'’will make grassin the corn 
field—for he that catches fleas by night will catch 
sleep by day. Wherethe laborer 1s asleep there 
the grass is awake. Dull licks make brisk weeds. 

A mean overseer is a plantation cancer: imme- 
diate excision is the best cure. 

There are some who have an empty meat house 
yeta full pot—an empty crib, yet a full oven.— 
They spin oot, yet they are clothed—They toil 
not, vet they are fed- Their horses graze, yet 

have no pasture—and their cows calve 
without a bull. Their mares foa! without a stal- 
hon. ‘Thisis a sore evil under the sun. 

-A new hoop saves an oid tub, but new cider 
will burst an old barrel. 

Build no new nest out of old straw, for in- 
stead of brooding eggs, you will be breeding lice. 

Never over-cock your poultry yard, for where 
there is much fighting there is but little gain. 

A nest without the house is better than a nest 
within—for lice within are worse than rain with- 
out. 

Take care of poor spots and the rich spots will 
take care of themselves. fle that giveth to the 
rich robbeth the poor, but he that giveth to the 
poor shall be repaid. 

He that tilleth very poor Jand sendeth good corn 
after worthless nudbings. Poor |and receives good 
currency, but pays bad money. Jt borrows hard 
money and pays back bad paper. 











With your work always keep ahead and the 
won’t grow behind you _‘If the work is be- 
hind-hand, the grass will be before-hand. 

He that works his crop badly, will be over-crop- 
ped sadly—for to slight work is to increase 
work. 

When overseers become gentlemen, the mas- 
ter must become overseer or the slave becomes a 
freeman. 

Overseers are often guilty of oversights. 

He that works of nights sleeps of days—night 
workers are bad croppers. 

If you lose oversight of your overseer, he will 
tose sight of your business--strict employers make 
attentive overseers. An overseer neglected ig 
one soon ejected, Ifthe master is much at home 
the overseer is but seldom abroad—if one isa 
a man of pleasure, the other will- be a man of lei- 
sure. nt 8S 

When your overseer putsa black man in his 
place.the gives a'lesson to his employer. {uncle 
Tom” is to manage, let uncle T om have the hon- 
or and his master save the wages. 

If you will cure the gall, you will not have the 
gulley—a gall for want of mending is a gully in 
the ending. 








From the Farmer & Gardener. 

BURNING SURFACE SOIL AND CLAY. 
The following method of burning surface soil 
and clay, as practised by that judicious farmer, 
Mr. Curwen,may be not only interesting but useful 


obtainment. 

“Mounds of seven yards in length. and three 
anda halfin breadth are kindled with 72 bush- 
els oflime. First alayer of dry sods or parings, 
on which a quantity of lime is spread, mixing 
sods with it, then a covering of 8 inches of sods, 
on which the other half of the lime isspread and 
covered a foot thick; the height of the mound be- 


The lime should be immediately from the kiln. 
It is betterto suffer it to ignite itself, than to ef- 
fect it by the operation of water. When the fire 
is fairly kindled, fresh sods must be applied. I 
should recommend, says Mr. Curwen, obtaining 
a suflicient body of ashes before any clay was put 
onthe mounds. The fire naturally rises to the 
top. It takes less time, and does more work to 
draw down the ashes from the top, and not to 
suffer it torise abovesix feet. Where limestone 
‘can be had, asmall quantity in the mounds serves 
ito keep the fire up and improve the quality of 
ithe ashes. 


_——_— 





A piece of property in Buffalo which was sold 
just after the war for $40 worth of candles, to be 
paid within 12 months, has since been sold for 
‘two millions of dollars. 
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to many agriculturists, where ashesis difficult of — 





ing about a yard. In 24 hours it will take fire. . 


























pany in Queen Ann’s county, in this state, for the 
purpose of carrying on the: silk culture, and ex- 
pressing the undissembled pleasure we felt at the 
information, and it will be seen by the article ap- 
pended to this, that some patriotic citizens of the 
adjoining county of Caroline, are aboutto form 
another company with a similar object in view.— 
Tothem we say, as we said tothe public spirited 
gentlemen of the first named county, may God 
speed your good work; for good must that work 
be, that sets an example, which, if followed, will 
add millions to the productions of the state, and 
increase the means of living to its people, to an 
amount more than equal to all their wants, neces- 
sary or artificial. Whilst we rejoice in_ the tul- 
ness of our heart at these auspicious beginnings 
near home, we say to the citizens of every district 
in the’ country, where there are genial soils and 
sun—and where are they nct—to emulate the ex- 
ample here set them; they need not fear a glutted 
market—the markets of America, England and 
France are all open, and offer the richest rewards 
which the husbandman could desire to urge him 
in this generous enterprise: nor should the presept 
demand for raw silk, be taken as any criterion of 
what it may, by time and circumstances, be raised 
to. As the means of production and the supply 
may be augmented, so will the demand be in- 
creased. As each year rolls around, new uses 
will be found for the commodity, until at last it will 
be used ina hundred ways not at present thought 
of. . Already have the ever inventive genius of 
our mechanics substituted it to considerable ex- 
tent for fur in the fabrication of hats, and as civil- 
ization forces its way to the distant west and as 
the forests fall beneath the unerring stroke of the 
axe-man, will the supply of fur become diminished 
and the consequent increase of the use ofsilk in 
the manufacture of hats be promoted. 

What are the facts connected with the history 
of the growing of cotton in the United States? Who, 
a quarter of a century ago, would have believed 
that it would have attained one hundredth part of 
the present amount of product and consumption. 

The demand has regularly kept pace with the 
rate of production, and this has been done with- 
out any diminution of pound value. Indeed the 
whole range of incidents involved in the cul- 
ture of this beautiful and necessary article, are as 
extraordinary as they are interesting and instruc- 
tive. And we would here invoke all who may 
desire to do an especial favor to themselves and to 
their country, to take counsel by the successful 
results of the culture of cotton, and enter at once 


; Being to ‘oitadecs this article with’ 
In our 35th number we gave an aide com-|shewing how the good work pre 
‘ municating the fact of the formation of a com-|we have written an article. 






















































From the Uentreville Times. 
«Any remarks we might feel disposedtomake — 
concerning the enterprise of the Queen Ann’s Silk see 
company, are superseded by those of the editor — 
of the Farmer and Gardener, copied into: 
paper to-day. 
We will say however,that the undertakin 
projected by the Hon. Judge Hopper De 
J,K. Harper of C.Ville, who-have by this single act 
endeared themselves to the company and owe a 
public generally, and we have every reason to 
lieve the company’s views will be crowned = 
the most happy results, if ‘properly pursued. x 
Companies for raising silk are springing ‘atte in 
every section of our country— some, like onrown’ - 
are yot in tho infanoy of offort; others, having ap- 
proached nearer maturity, are ‘already rea 
golden harvest, which we believe isin Ribison, 
all. 
We learn, that some spirited citizens of Caro- 
line county, have likewise projected a silk Abinng 
ny—Good speed.” 
Since we penned our article, we are happy to 
perceive by the proceedings of the Legislatare of 
Maryland,that the Queen Ann’s county Silk Com- 
pany has been chartered; we hope, however the 
legislature will not stop at that one good act, ‘but’ 
go > forward and adopt such wholesome enactments: 
as will give assurance of form and preeeenter 
silk business in Maryland. 
With our friend of the Centreville Times, we: 
tender the homage of our respect to Judge Hf 
per,and Dr. Harper, who as pioneers in this thrice 
glorious work, deserve the lasting gratitude of the’ 
people of the state, and unless we have” been: 
greatly deceived in our estimate of the value ofr 
the business they have been the means of intros” 
ducing into Queen Ann’s county,they willbe che-* 
rished as benefactors of the land. -Certain we? 
are, that if good deeds entitle men to livein the® 
affections of their countrymen, their-names” will’ 
he held in reverence while our mountains bloem | 
or rivers flow. bite 
Sitx.—Where, fifty years ago, eight bales of: 
cotton were produced, one million two hundred 
thousand are now produced. It is predicted that 
in afew years gs great an amount ofsilk will be: 
raised. Why not? 4 





Silk Manual. - Paces % 5 


Mr. Roztrts, the able Editor of the pees — 
mer & Gardener, has transmitted to us a.cop 





with energy and spirit into that of the more pro- 
fitable commodity of silk. 


ie all thos2 who may be disposed to engage in the bie; 9 





Sirx Manvar “9 lately published by him, whe my Zit. 
seen at our office’ This work must be high esirabl 








profitable business of the Silk Cultare. 








oo os EXTRACTS 

From an address delivered by A. Stewart, at Oswego. 

War versus Rail Roads, compared as Subjects 
for National Expenditures. 

What has been done on the subject of rail roads 
and canals in New York, Pensylvania, and Ohio, 

‘in the last seventeen years, will exceed all that 
has been done by Europe from the morning of 
time. The sister states will be laid under lasting 
obligation to New York, for her great example in 
the work of internal improvements, which has giv- 
en new impulse to the affairs of mankind. 

What better could New York do with the vast- 
ness of her resources, than judiciously expend 
160 millions of dollars in rail roads and canals? 
Every dollar would be quadrupled, in private and 
public benefit. 

The world has been exhausted of all her re- 
sources, hitherto, in war and architecture. The 
War-wasted resources of tho world, would havo 
made every inch of land a garden, from the re- 
gions of eternal ice to the burning line. 

Our late patriotic war cost us one hundred and 
thirty millions of money, which would have made 
us ten thousand miles of rail road and canal.— 
Had this one hundred and thirty millions been so 
appropriated, it would have left my country ahead 
of the world. 

Look ‘at the waste of public monev and human 
labor, in the useless architecture of the pyramids, 
those“piles of wonder,” and “sleeping places of 
death,” mere pride and ostentation! ‘The proud 
monarchs by. whom built, their names have per- 
ished from the records of human remembrance; 
the same labor and money would have united the 
Nile and Red Sea, the Persian Gulf; and saved 
the long and dangerous navigation around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Look at the Languedoc Canal—the only mon- 
ument likely to rescue the memory of Louis 1 4th 
from oblivion; but what was this expenditure 
compared with the waste of money on building 
the palaces, and making the wild hills of rocks 
and fictitious lake at Versailles?—amounting to 
the enormous sum of four hundred millions of 
dollars—a_ sum sufficient to have broughi a rail 
road and canal tothe gate of every city and vil- 
lage in France, and left a direct communication 
between such city and village, and the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic. These same palaces at Ver- 
sailles are now a frightful solitude;nothing is seen 
but an old decayedofficer hobbling over the piles 
of sculpture and through empty palaces, to show 
thestranger and travellers those vacant abodes of 
the departed enemies of man. 

The energies of the Grecian and Roman na- 
tions were squandered upon those expensive erec- 
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canal, was expended on the pol 







columns 


ish of 


the 
of a heathen temple. 
Look at modern Europe, covered with abbeys, 
castles, and the nonsense of kings, by which the 
power of the nation has been wasted 1n the pride. 
of architecture. : 

The money spent on any one of the thousand 
wars of Europe would have connected the Indian 
ocean with the Mediterranean, and the Pacific 
with the Atlantic by the Isthmus of Darien; and 
the too often disastrous navigation around Cape 
Horn and that of Good Hope might have been 
avoided, and the navigation of the Globe shorten- 
ed one-half. 


Hints to Farmers.—Never feed potatoes to 
stock without boiling or steaming, as this increas- 
es their nutritive qualities. 

One bushel! flax-seed, ground with eight bush- 
ele of oats, ic better for harses than sixteen bush- 
els of oats alone, and will effectually destroy 
the bots, : 

Never burn all dry wood in your fire place, nor 
use a fire place when you can get astove. 

Cut your trees for rails in February as they cre 
most durable. 

Never dew rot your flax, uniess you wish to 
render it worthless. 

Never select yourseed corn from the crib but 
irom the stalk. 

Never feed out your best potatoes and plant 
the refuse, nor sell your best sheep and keep 
the poorest. 

A fat ox is worth more than a poor horse, and 
does not eat as much—a yoke and chain can be 
bought for less money than a wagon harness. 








TO HOUSEWIVES. 


In this day of improvements, few have been 
suggested of more importance, especially to fe- 
males, than the new mode of washing clotbes, 
which has recently been introduced into this, 
town [Newburyport] through the agency of two 
benevolent individuals, now residing at a dis- 
tance from us. It has beentried by quite a num- 
ber of families with complete success, and those 
who have tried it are desirous of communicating 
it extensively, that others may reap the same ben- 
efit which has accrued tothem. Jt is to be used 
only for white clothes. It does not answer the 
purpose-in case of calicoes and woollens. 

1. Mixture.—Five gallons soft water, add 
half a gallon of lime water, a pint and a half of 
soft soap, or a pound of hard soap, and two 
cunces of carbonate of soda. 

2. Method of Washing.—Soak the clothes 
over night if very dirty, at any rate wet them 





tions of marble which inflamed pride and ambi- 
tion, without benefitting the commerce of those 
mations. . What would have made ten miles of 





thoroughly before putting them into the mixture. 
When the above mixture is at boiling heat, putin 
the clothes that have been soaked or wet, merely 
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rubbing ing such parts with a little soap that are 
‘unusually soiled. Boil them one hour. They are, 
then to be taken out and drained, and thoroughly | 
rinsed, in warm water then in the indigo water as 
usual, and they are fit for drying. ‘The lime 
water may be prepared aad kept on hond—the’ 
soda, sub carbonate, (be sure to get the right: 
kind) may be procured cheap, by purchasing it! 
inalarge quantity. Let all who feel that wash-| 
ing-day is a day of harc work and weariness,’ 
cease to complain, until they are willing to try, 
this safe, easy and expeditious mode of lightening} 
their burdens. [Essex North Register. 








How to have Mince Pies ut any time.—Pre- 
pare the meat by boiling and chopping, as for 
immediate use— mix it with a suitable portion of 
suet, spice and salt—then put it in an earthen pot, 
pound it down, and cover it with the best of 
molasses; keep it where it will not freeze, and 
it will be fitfor use any time. My wife has adopt- 
ed-the above course for four or five years, with 
perfect success; so that we have had mince pies 
made from meat killed in December, as constant 
in July following as in January.— Maine Farmer. 





ADVICE TO APPRENTICES. 


1, Having selected your profession, resolve not 
to abandon it; but by a life of industry and enter- 
prize to adorn it. You will be much more likely 
to succeed in business you have long studied, than 
in that of which you know but little. 

2. Select the best company in your power to 
obtain; and let your conversation be on thoge 
things you wishto Icarn. Frequent conversation 
will elicit much instruction. 

$. Obtain’ a friend to select for you the best 
books on morality, and the liberal arts and par- 
ticularly those which treat on your profession. It 
is not thereading of many books that makes a 
man wise but the reading of only those which 
can impart wisdom. ‘Thoroughly understand 
what you read; take notes of all that is worth 
remembering, and frequently review what you 
have written. 

4. Select for your model the purest and 
greatest characters; and always endeavor to imi- 
tate their virtues, and to emulate their greatness. 

5. ServeGod—and endeavor to set an example 
of piety, charity, and sobriety, to all around you. 

6. Love your country, respect your rulers, treat 
with kindness your fellow apprentices; let your 
great aim be usefulness to mankind. 

7. Get all you can by honest industry; spend 
none extravagantly, and provide largely for old 
age. 

“7 In a word, think much, act circumspectly 





- EDUCATION. _ 
The most essential objects of Edae: 
are the two following: First, to cultivate 
the various principles of our nature, b 
speculative and active, in such a manner. 
to bring them to the greatest perfection ¢ 
which they are susceptible: and, s I 
by watching over the impressions and as- 
sociations which the mind receives in early 
life, to secure it against the influence | 





engage its prepossessions on the side of 
truth. There are few individuals whose 
tion and judgment. Almost every man of 
maturity, of many defects in his mental pows 
ers; and of many inconvenient habits, which 
might have been remedied or prevented in 
his infancy or youth, 

Ifthe business of early education were 
more thoroughly and more generally under- 
stood, it would be less necessary for-indi- 
viduals, when they arrive at maturity, to 
form plans of improvement. for themselves 
But education can never be systematically 
directed to its proper objects, till we have 
obtained notonly an accurate analysis of 
the general principles of our nature, and an 
account of the most important laws which 
regulate their operation; but an explanation 
of the various modifications and combina- 
tions of these. principles, which produce 
that Civersity of talents, genius, and char- 
acter, we observe among men. ‘Toinstruct 
youth, inthe languages, and in the sciences 
is comparatively of little importance, if we 
are inattentive to the habits they acquire; 
and are not careful in giving, to all their 
different principles of action, a proper de- 
gree of employment. Abstracting entirely 
from the culture of their moral powers, how 
extensive and difficult is the business of con- 
ducting their intellectual improvement! To 
watch over the associations which they 
form in their tender years; to give them 
early habits of mental activity; to rouse 
their curiosity and direct it to proper ob- 
jects; to exercise their ingenuityand inven- 
tion; to cultivate in their minds a turn for 
speculation, and at the same time preserve 
their attention alive to the objects around 
them; to awaken their sensibilities to the 
beauties_of nature, and to inspire them 











and live usefully. 


witha relish for intellectual enjoyment;— 


prevailing errors, and, as far as possible, to 


reflection is conscious, when he arrives at 




































education has been condacted with atten- 
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th rt of the business of ed- 
ucation; and yet the execution even of this 
part requires an acquaintance with the 
general principles of our nature, which sel- 
dom falls to the share of those to whom the 
instruction of youth is commonly entrusted. 
Dugald Stewart. 


SCIENCE. 

Science, the partizan of no country, but 
the benificent patroness of all, has liberally 
opened a temple where all may meet. He 
influence on the mind, like the sun on the 
chilled earth, has long been preparing it for 
higher cultivation and farther improvement. 
The philosopher of one country sees not an 


from them, to turn them.out, and commence feed-. 
ing corn. - After they had been ina few days, a 
man that was working on the farm said to me, I 
think you had better turn your hogs out of the 
orchard, for the apples are doing them no goed. 
They will only make their teeth sore so that 
they can not eat corn. But said J to him, never 
mind, tet us try them a while longer. The 
apples fell about as fast as the hogs could use 
them, and in the course of two weeks | think I 
never saw hogs fatten faster in my life. Some 
time jin the last week in September, I took them 
out of the orchard, and turned them in to corr, 
and they are now fatter than any hogs in the 
neigborhood, that had plenty of corn even before 
mine were turned in to apples. J would re- 
commend to every farmer that has apples to sel], 


to feed them to his hogs rather than take twelve 
and a half cents per bushel for them, (as some 
of the farmers in this neighborhood have been 
doing,) or even twenty-five cents. 
A YOUNG FARMER, 
Red Oak, Oct. 20, 1835. 


enemy in the philosopher of another: he 
takes hic seat in the temple af<cienes, and 
asks not who sits beside him. 
From the Genesee Farmer. 

MODES OF PREPARING FOCD FOR CATTLE, &«. 

1. Mix coarse straw and similar coarse mate- 
rials with about one third the quanty of hay, sprin- 
kle over it a small quantity of brine, pass the 
whole through a cutting machine, and feed it out 
in large deep troughs, and none of it will be wa-/for the want of knowledge to know how to use it. 
sted by being trodden under foot. A very large| Ata time like this, when every bushel of grain 
quantity may be prepared at a time if found con-/is of value, and the country demanding it, how 
venient to do so. {important it is that the farmer should know the 


The foregoing is further evidence of the im- 
portance of an orchard to the farmer. How 
long will farmers continue to live in ignorance, 
and sufier their property to waste on their hands, 





2. Filla large light box with any desired quantity) value of other articles apon his farm; which in 
- of chopped cornstalks, with about one twenty-fifth seasuns like the present, are generally let goto 


part their bulk of coarsely ground meal mixed, waste. But there is an awakening sense of the 
equally throughthem. Let steam pass intothem importance of knowledge starting up in the coun- 
from a boiler for ar. hour, and they will then form!try, which must soon produce a new order of 
a most nutricious and palatabble food for cattle,’ things. 
especially for nilk cows. Or the meal may be; A “Young Farmer” was right in his course of 
boiled with a large quantity of water, and then feeding. Had he fed corn first, and then apples, 
poured while boiling hot upon the chopped food the very reverse might have been the case. The 
without steaming. In both cases a small quantity! feeding of the apples would have been attended 
of salt should be sprinkled over them. with no good result, but otherwise. When ani-, 
. Every means of saving hay is of vital importance mais are to be fattened by a change of food, 


to the farmer, for it is far more pleasant to be able the great secret depends on the kinds to be fed 
to sell hay atten or fifteen dollars a ton, than to first. 


purchase it atthat price to keep alivea herd of 


i Asa further proof of the propriety and advan- 
starving cattle- 


itaze of feeding apples, not to hogs only, but to 
' t . . 
,Other animals of the farm, we give the words, ag 


fe From the Ohio Farmer. |nearly as we can, of a Hamilton county farmer, 
APPLES GOOD FOR HOGS. 'a short time since, in a conversation with us.— 


S. Medary, Esz.—The frequent communica- He wished it made public. 
tions contained in the Ohio Farmer, recommend-| “jfaving heard,” said he, “that apples had 
‘ing apples for hogs, induced me to try the exper- been fed with advantage to horses, I concluded 
iment. - Accordingly, about the first of Septem-'to try the experiment. through the time of seeding 
ber, { turned my hogs! (about fifty in number) in-'in September last, when my horses were every 
to a small orchard of perhaps about thirty trees,'day kept closely at work. 1 commenced giving 
pretty well loaded with, apples, and aconsiderable!them apples regularly at feeding times, instead 
number on the ground; intending as soon as theyjof grain, and at nights they were turned into 
would pick up those that were on the ground,' pasture. They had not a feed of grain during 
if they did not seem to receive much benefit the whole time, and i seeded largely. When { 























horses looked bet Ty U 
the close of seeding time.” 


geration. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
MAKING MANURE. 
Mr. Editor—A year ago last June I carted|P 


, 

into my barn-yard about fifty loads of muck or priveleges? When science _ ss move fully 

aa ver une ame toe ofan 
imes during the season, with a hoe fork, yarding ps é 
= cattle duving the night time, and wien: Icart-|tefpise and energy shall take the place of that 
ed it out the succeeding autumn, it was “all of aj Monster, prejadice-- ap indeed will our 
color,” black as esiaiat manure itself, and | have make an abundance o¢ marure. 
not the least doubt that the materials | made use| Pid to manure in any country ead get 
ofto increase my manure were equally as good,|@"y the state of its agriculture,” said a 


mud turf, and loam. 


after lying in the oa ove a few months, asj°S 


dung from the stable. 1 did not keep an exact)‘ 


mi 

in better spirits then I ever saw them before at’ materials for increasing his manure. 
He isa man of mer can get dirt to. bank up his cellar— 
veracity, and could have had no interest in exag-|farmer can get dirt if he will, and make e 
manure of it. 
mortals a richer gift than is contained i 
swamps—in pond holes on the margin of b 
—in sunken places, Sc. 









Never did providence - , 


Why will not eats: 
rise put forth ber hand and improve these gi : 


inestima- 
When én- 
“The atten 


What then shall we say of thie 
iculture of the state of Maine. if the stiention 


sriculturist. 


account, of the expence of carting the same, but paid-to manure is the criterion of good or bad 
I should think that one man with a voke of oxen husbandry? Indeed, I think agriculture is very 
and cart would easily haul ten loads per day. At much improving in out state, and many Ww 

most it did not cost me more than one week’s la-|“itizens oe be found pe who well deserve 
bor of one man and a yoke of oxen to haul fifiy|*8e 82me “good farmers,” but as oftenas we find 
loads, which quite doubled the quantity of my|/°%¢ farmer w oe makes exertions to increase-his 
manure, and by keeping the animal manure co- manure by artificial means, how many may be 





vered as much as possible with loam, &c. prevent- 


found who pay no attention at all to the mek 


ed much of its virtue from escaping into the at-}°! sure, if the facts could be known. . Any 


mosphere. 
last autumn, | carted into my barn-yard forty 


loads of loam (common dirt) from banks and | Pubiis! hed ithe streets of Askelon. 


* ¢ cor oF “6 29 
After clearing out my manure the one feeling a good degree of “state pride” would 


be unwilling to have the story told in Gath, or 
1 have not 


other places where there were but few stones,| ie Or capacity, Mr. Editor, to do any thing 


and spread it evenly overthe yard, with this ex- 
ception, my yard slopes a little wrong, which, 
when great rains happen, lets off much liqid ma- 
nure, the most part of which is mats (and [ have 
not yet had “time” to fix my yard, which, should 
slope from every part towards the centre,) so J 
formed alittle dam across the lower side to pre- 
vent the virtues of the manure from escaping. 

The first of June last I also carted into my blew: lp 
yard 20 or 25 loads of loam, and spread it ovenly| 








over the surface—this sliould be done immediate-| ‘ 


ly after ground is thawed in spring, as the sun, 
wind and rains are busy agents employed in snek- 
ing the virtues of barn-yard manure,)—and the 
present autumn, be it known, the loam has all be- 
come of a dark color, insomuch that it would be 
taken for stable dung. Every farmer has not an 
inexhaustible supply of muck, but every one can 
get common dirt, which I think is as good as any 
substance whatever to place on the ‘bottom ofa 
bern-yard. Some will say their ground is full of 
stones; then nick them out and haul them to some 
waste place out of the way if you will. I have 
carted upland Joam containing many stones, 
into my barn-yard, and with a common break- 
ing up hoe dug over each load and carefuly pick- 
ed them out. An active man will hoe over a 


like justice to the important subject of manure, , 
vut 1 thought that to throw out a few hints at this 
time might do no harm, and it mght possibly be 
the means of doing a little good,and if by writ 
these few hints a single farmer should be prevail- 
ed no to haula few loads of loam, muck. or. turf 
into his barn-yard, that would not have done it 

supposing these hints had not been written, it will 

e a sufficient remuneration for my. trouble and 
time. As soon as | can get time, if circumstan- 
are favorable, { will tell another story about 
ruta baga, and perhaps potatoes. 





J. E. R. 
Rumford, October, 1835. 





Management of Manure. 

The manure heap is the farmer’s gold — 
mine, and on this he must place his chief 
reliance. A Cifference of opinion, as well 
as a diversity of practice, prevails relative 
to the state or condition of the manure pre- 
vious to its application to the soil, that ig, - 
whether it is most useful to apply it in its 
raw state, wilhout subjecting it tothe pre« 
cess of fermentation, or whether it will ~- 
duce a greater ¢ effect by previous deco 








load of loam and pick out the stones in a very 














sition—by being thoroughly rotted, “Tn 




























parts of our State, the manure made From the Western Weekly Review. 
in winter is considered as unfit for the soil, Franxtin, Feb. 8, 1836. 
till the subsequent autumm, and among us To the Editor of the Review: 
it is a common practice to deposit the ma-' Dear Sir:—Some weeks since I promised to 
nure in large heaps, on the field where it give you an account of the operations of my new- 
is to be usec, with the intention that it shall |y invented machine for breaking of hemp—so 
go through a partial fermentation. I have 00n as it might be convenient for me to do so; 
frequently adopted this practice in imita-, ‘he within sheet contains some facts on that sub- 
tion of those whom I considered among our J°ts together with my remarks, based on these 
most judicious farmers. But experience, \°°* Yours, ns Sa ico seen 
obeervation, reflection, and attention to the ¢ ¥£ . 
observations of others,*have convinced me| , Being at my Hays Creek plantation, on the 19th 


er aae ultimo, { concluded to make a trial of my patented 
tion in manure Mie : YP 
that every degree of fermentation in mant re! machine for breaking of hempand flax. -Accord- 


designed for ploughed land absolute): oly I requested my overseer Mr Fred’k Jones, to 
waste. True, the decomposition must tae ‘take one of the standsin the machine, and assign- 
place before it can be taken up as food for eq another stand to one of the hands on the farm. 
the plants, but then this process may be We now hoisted the gate and put the machine in 
earried on in the soil, while the seeds are motion; | suffered it to run exactly an hour by mv 
vegetating and putting forth their roots and , watch, then weighed the neat vroceeds as follows: 
blades, with equal advantages, and by their (clean hemp fifty seven and a half pounds—ob- 
gradual decay, fresh food will be furnished ,serving that some lint was wasted in the opera- 
to the plants,as they advance in their growth ,tion, | had it carefully collected and cleaned in 


and when this takes piace beneath the the machine, which occupied between two and 

ground,there is a great saving of the strength three minutes. This lot of tow, the wastage of 

and nutritious power of the manure. Who. :the hemp, weighed three and a half pounds, ma- 

ever has stood to the leeward of a dung fingin rihed hemp and tow about thirty pounds to 
: 5 the : 

heap, when in a state of fermentation, and vand per hour. 


uJ * IN y 
witnessed the evaporation, and perceived FERDINANDO STITH, 


FREDERICK JONES. 

REMARKS. 
When I take into consideration the inexperi- 
virtue is passing off into the air. a ae pa scale of the ma- 
which thus escapes is the most subtle and! ,_. : ccasion [it being constructed 
which P ea _- |for experiment and the first of the kind in the 
nutritive part, the most enriching to thei world,] which restricted the labourers to smaller 
soil—it is.that which imparts the most life, turns of the raw materia! than they could have han- 
activity and vigor to vegetation. Now this! dled, for fear of choking the machine, the speed 
ammonia may be wholly retained with thejat which it was running, being not more than 
soil. By ploughing in the manure before|ninety-two or three strokes tothe minnte, and the 
the fermentation takes place, there will be; quality of the hemp used; I think that I am justi- 
but comparatively a trifling evaporation, —| ied in the expectation of seeing ere long, under 
The fermentation and putrefaction will en- favorable circumstances of hemp, hands, and pro- 
sue, but the small and subtile particles pelling power, —fifty pounds of ; hemp well broke 
which would escape from the dung heap, and well cleaned to the hand per hour, or six 
are now retained in the soil, and become; °U%dred weight to the hand per day. 
: oe cee Pats “esa FERDINANDO STITH. 
incorporated with it. Economy requires 
that the plough should be putin motion as 


the strong efffuvia escaping from the Seap, 
must have been impressed with the fact 
that no small portion of its strength and}! 


EXTRAORDINARY CROP OF CORN. 


soon as is practicable, after the manure is 
carried into the field. Even the moisture 
in the manure when it is carried ont, isin 
itself some of the richest part of the load, 
and.the longer it is suffered to lie in the 
san, before it is ploughed in, the greater 
the diminution of its strength and-valuc. 
Lathrop’s Address. 


Hearts may agree, though heads may differ. 





Mr. Robert Ship, the manager of the plantation 
of Mr. Tarlton Fleming Goochland county hag 
sent us a certificate of an extraordinary crop of 
corn ratsed by him the present year, namely ele- 
ven hundred barrels from an eighty acre field, 
which is about fourteen barrels tothe acre. 

Richmond Whig. 

All nature is busy, and an idler is therefore a 

monster in creation. 











COMPILED FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER, BY A LADY. 










To every farm a plat of land should be appropriated 
solely for a garden. : 

To render a garden secure, it should be enclosed with 
a good fence, and to make it productive it must be dug 
deep and well manured, and the weeds destroyed, parti- 
cularly in the early season of the year, till the vegetables 
have taken deep root, and by their vigorous growth co- 
vered the ground. 

A garden, well managed, is an ornament and a source 
of profit, but if neglected is a reproach and a loss to the 
owner. 

Though a garden affords neither bread or meat, yet it 
yields such a rich variety of sauce as renders less of 
either necessary, and at the same time gives a higher 
relish to both. A free use of the culinary vegetables, 
raised in a well improved garden,contributes much to the 
economy,support and health ofa family—but itis a sub- 
ject of inquiry whether we do not consume more animal 
and less vegetable food than our health, or comfort re- 
quires. 

Whoever reflects on the products which cultivated 
gardens afford, will be satisfied that the profits of the 
Jand, as well as the labor applied to them, are amply re- 
paid—for if our gardens have not been grossly neglect- 
ed, they will afford us, early in the spring, before the 
frost of winter is dissolved, fresh parsnips of a rich 
saccharine nature. Later inthe season, but as soon as 
vegetation will permit, our beds of asparagus will yield 
a supply of one of the richest and most delicious pot 
herbs or greens, that our country affords—and with due 
care will continue that supply for a considerable time. 
Early in the summer, and through the autumn, we may 
have a sufficiency of beets, carrots, peas and beans, an 
before mid-summer squashes and potatoes, and autumn 
will ripen the onions for use. A portion of these vege- 
tables, as well as others nut enumerated, should be pre- 
served in the cellar for the use of the family in the win- 
ter. Though potatoes, strictly speaking, belong to the 
field, and should principally be raised there, yet a place 
is assigned them in the garden: but this is only done 
for the use of the family before those in the field are 
ripe. Ina garden, the ground under fruit trees, if pro- 
perly manured and carefully managed, will yield pota- 
toes, and so far from injuring, will benefit the trees, by 
destroying the grass and weeds, and keeping the ground 
open and loose. Potatoes thus raised, afford an addi- 
tional profit from the same land, and, what is of more 
importance, they save the time and labor of travelling 





Rees Se ee 


north, and the latter to the 
would then protect the tenderest again 
of thé season. so 
It is important to select trees that will yield 
good quality and fine flavor. But fruit trees, as 
orchards, must be pruned, the ground m: Bd 
kept open, and the caterpillars and other i 
stroyed. ‘It ought,” says a late writer, “at 
time, to be recollected, that as the improved andr 
delicious fruits have come of carefal cultivat 
are derived from originals of very ordinary char 
so if the trees are treated with neglect, their fruit will _ 
degenerate, and in a short time be no | cognizable = 
as the same.” : Se 
The fruit which a good garden will afford is a lu 
of which every farmer may often partake, and that: 
small expense. It requires the labor and care of 
hours only in the week during the season of 
Such fruit of itself will make a better and 
some supper than roasted beef or poultry—it w 
a poor dinner rich. i 


POE 
But there is another species of fruit, which has not 









been mentioned, which ought to be raised in every. 
den. Currant bushes may be raised with and 
served with little-labor for a long period. y 
be multiplied by dividing the roots, or what is 
easier by simply setting the slips into the ground. . 
ought to be set in rows, each bush from three to 
feet from the other, so as to admit the sun, the air, 
the hoe freely between them. And if the grou 
kept open, well manured, and the grass and weeds de- 
stroyed, they will yield abundantly. Their it 
wholesome, and a jelly may be made from them 

not only pleasant and agreeable to the palate and sto- 
mach, but useful in inflammation of the throat. 
the most important use to which currants cam be 
ed, is that of making wine. Currant wine allays 
and promotes digestion, and when carefully made. 
properly managed, is far saperior to that which is sold 
for good Malaga wine. 

The Goosoberry is a native of Europe. The bush ig 
propagated by cuttings or suckers, but the former way 
is preferable, as the roots are less likely to sHoot out 
suckers. Straight shoots should be selected, about 
inches long, and planted about half the length, in geod 
mould or light earth. The best tithe for planti en 
is in the autumn, just before the leaves begin to — 
It is desirable to sow the seeds of ripe gooseberries, as 
by this means you have the chance olan varieties, 
and the bushes generally grow ina better shape than 
either by cuttings or suckers. NY 








to the field to gather them for daily use. 

The fruits which may be raised from vines are conve-} 
nient for the family, and some of them ought to grow in, 
every garden, such as cucumbers, melons and grapes. | 

Melons are the richest fit our climate yields, and, 
grapes may be raised of a fine flavor. These vines may; 
be cultivated’ with little labor and great success, and; 
they require but small plats of land. | 

Our ill success proceeds from not properly manuring| 
our land, not keeping it clean, and suffering our vines: 
to stand tdo near each other. The holes in which cu-! 
cumbers and melons are planted, should be three feet; 
apart, and large and deep: they should be filled nearly; 
fullof manure from the hog-stye, mixed with mould, 
and but few seeds put in each. The best cucumbers! 
raised are from seed planted the first of June, but melons 
should be planted earlier. 

A portion of the garden should bo appropriated fo the! 
growth of fruit trees, such as pears, quinces, peaches, | 
and plums of varioushinds. The pear and the plum) 
tree is better suited to the cold, and suffers less from it 





' 











than the peach. The former should be placod to the Gooseberry, sec Tennessee Farmer, page 91, 


Jn pruning these bushes, observe to keep the stem 
quite free from shoots, at least that from ten or twelve 
inches from the ground, there be but ‘one regular 
stem. ‘They may be trained on trellis work, where the 
fruit has grown and ripened well; and it is a most desi- 
rable method for small gardens, as they have a neat ap- 
pearance, take but little room, and form a good back 
ground to flower-borders. : 

Gogseberries are proserved in the green state, with 
littheé¥ouble or exponsé, so as to retain their 
flavor for tarts or cream, &c., and, when ripe, they make 
excellent jam, and a delicious and ornamental sweete- 
meat. 


To procure Gooseberries large for the table, it is desi- 


‘rable to cut off with a pair of scissors all the small ber- 
jries, which are equally good for the purpose of tarts. 


‘The wine made from green Gooseberries, if p 
the b 


managed, is but a shade below champaign, and 


Gooseberry, when ripe, aifords a luscious wine. * 


®t How to make the wine of both Currant and 





























































wasted y : | Rules for Composition—Be certain first that 
: petpts jyou mean something. Then be certain what it is 
(SELEcTED.] 





TO FARMERS. you do mean. Be certain that what you have to 
If ye aspire to wealth and ease, say is worth saying; and then be certain that you 
_ Stock well your farms with Mulberry trees, have said it—™. E. Gal. 


* “The silk worms will their wealth unfold, 
Sen coin their foliage into gold. 











Bacon. 
ose that you have never known, Pork has sold at Cincinnati, Ohio, as high as $7 per 
Pax not curious to be shown; ewt. this winter. From the small and greatly dintimish- 
, aver neighbors may the thing perform, ed quantity of the article fatted in the West the past 
And then the leaves which you produce, year, there is every reason to believe, that the price of 
In skilful hands become of use. Dansh oh ‘ 


MEMES Hh. could make pretence Salted Pork will be high the ensuing summer. 
“To taste, should have a hedge-row fence; GE PERCE TT te aE 
No tree that’s known, so quickly grows, Additional List of Agents. 
Or looks so uniform ia rows. 
It springs from cuttings or from seeds, 
Aud overcomes poor soil and weeds; 
And in four years will make a fence, 
With of all things the least expense. 
And when, instead of walls and rails, 
The raulberry hedge areund provails, 
The lands produce a mine of wealth, 


Joun H. Posron, Clarksville, Montgomery county, 
W. Ten. 


A.zeart Coorer, Mount Pleasant, Maury county, W. 
Ten. 
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Employment, happiness and health, s T. G. FESSENDEN, Editor. 
The mulberry grows on every soil, 5 her 3 is a weekly paper, devoted to Agriculture, 
Requires but little aid or to: ul, é 1 


ji Hortic rujente and 
“And the best silk is always found ed by Thomas G. Fe 
Produced from leaves of sandy ground— 
While a rich soil will leaves ; 
_ Abounding in a watery ju' 
Andon which, if wo 


Rural Economy. It is conduct= 
enden, assisted by various Agri- 








cultural writ ers, and by the observations of many of 
produce the best 
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achical cultivators in the Umted States.— 

: Farmer is printed with a new type, 

na quarto form, paged, making a vo- 
; annually, to. which a title page and 





ed 





be fed, 
They make a coarse and brittle thread. 















Pil burn him.— A member of 


Ober 





achurch feeling | been put blished 13 years, during 

himself aggrieved in a transaction with a bro- ortions have been made to 

ther member, determined on having revenge. |" f useful to the farmerand gardener. 

Gonscieses rémonstrated and reminded him of \..4* he er 1 of ear he year the numbers can be bound, 

in itute a valuable work, being warth their sub- 

his vows, his relations tothe offender—that they |scription price as a book of reference. 

were both members of Christ,and it was displeas- A weekly report of the sales at Brighton, the state of 

ing to God. But wo, the evil rankled in bis|("° markets, hint wos &c., and occasional drawings of 

breast—revenge lie youid. have. Fiow to ac " Imp ements, &e. are given in this Journal. 
lish. I . Se Rae Wi wats “England Farmer is published every Wednes- 

Complsh his purpose he Knew Nol. “y" ith thes ‘C}day evening, at $2 50 per annum, payable upon recep- 

feelings ‘he vent a his ag yialt HS ition of the first Number 

assistance; his pas Yr 

tried to Gissbade vad 


Ss 
59 
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s who may be disposed to act as 

















will please to retain 10 per cent. of the moneys 
2 - ithey 1 2e1V scriptions. 
ae an, but of as 18 ( ge. a! | _ GE C. BARRETT, Publisher. 
n cripturés, which is “if ine enemys Reston, December, F825. 
hanger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; | vy} ar gee epae 90 igen € 4 








s0 doing thou shalt heap co 
head.” “With joy bea 
clasping his hands he exc! 
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Albemarle, 246 

suckering Indian 

roverbs, 2 48—Burning 

: aia t Surface ¢, 249--Si'k Manual, 

Calun ny. —I know not whetherthe betrer| 249— Extract from an “Address delivered | by A. Stewart, 
of tales or the receiver of them is most criminal,ton War vs. Rail lroaiis 


, compared as subjects for Na- 
for one produces the ger T will 0—Ilints to Farmers, 250—To 





disdain as|tional <hige a 
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much to relate as to fiear slander. {If no other{ ho" wives 250--Huw to have Mince Pies at any 
f shut ning a ge ra. Twill stop my ut — Advice to Ap} prentiee s, 251—Edueation, 251 
means 0 » NIH a | ssp oi 3, u “ my nee, 252—Mode of pre} paring F ood for Cattle, &e. 
ears, for the receiver isas bad as the thief, \oples goud for Hogs, 258—Making Manure. 253 
; ag 5 Po J 
20re slCeisita. i un it of 






re, 253-—Mi chine for breaking 
nary Crop of Corn, 254—The 
: . aos , 255—Poetre, 256—VH burn him, 256—Calum- 
Good resolves are never inopportune or siper-| 1¥, 256— Short Saying, 256—Rules for Composition, 
fluous—they way be at all times more or less op-|956—Pacon, 256—Additional List of Agents, 256— 
erative. | Aid vertnaeent of New England Farmer, &e., 256. 
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